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For the Dramatic Mirror. 
BIOGRAPHY oF 
JOHN R. SCOTT, 
TRAGEDIAN,. 
BY COLLEY CIBBER. 


“TI would not waste my spring of youth 

In idle dalliance. | would plant rich seeds 
To blossom in my manhood, and bear fruit 
When | am old” 


Actors, it is said, are public property, and 
the critic’s subjects, the exercise however, of 
this power, has been chicfly employed for the 
purposes of censure, and many an individua 
has been selected out as the target for the shafts 
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of malice to be aimed at, when the cauee could 
have been traced to personal pique, exercising 
i's influence over the press, which not unfre- 
quently lends its mighty powers unthinkingly, 
for these unge.erous attacks. Individuals 
whose vecation is of a public character, should 
be dealt with as honorable aspirants for fame, 
no matter whether it be for the bar, the pulpit, 
or the stage, they are all candidates for public 
favour, and look to it, not only for countenance, 
but protection. 

It has been to us a pleasing task, to record 
the events in the histrionic career of many 
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native actors and actresses, and rescue as it 
were, from the world’s cold neglect, names thai 
once sounded pleasing to the ear, and which 
would have pressed from the memory, if we 
had not carved for them a place in the dra- 
matic annals of our country. We take no 
credit to ourselves for this, a pleasing duty, it 
has been to us a work of pleasure, and, like 
another “ old mortality,” we have been enthu- 
siatic in the pursuit. 

The subject of our present sketch, is one 
with whom we have differed on many points 
connected with the profession he has adopted, 
his excellence and his faults have been alike the 
subject of our notice. With that candour and 
nobleness of nature which characterise the 
man, our remarks have been received kindly, 
nor have we in one single instance, dis- 
turbed the equanimity of his temper, or caused 
the least abatements of that friendly feeling 
which has existed between us for years. Upon 
a reference to the columns of the Mirror, our 
readers will find a notice of his Othello, we 
stated there, and again repeat it that by a 
proper study of the character, a disposition to 
excel, he can make it peculiarly his own. 
Othello is a finished painting, and he who at- 
tempts to copy it must be in the full sense of 
the word—an artist, 

Joun R. Scort, was born at the Drawbridge, 
Philadelphia, on the 17th of October, 1808. 
It may be necessary to state now, that the 
drawbridge has yielded to the march of im- 
provement, it was for many years, a pas- 
sage way over Dock, parallell with Front 
Streets, near to which stood, and still stands, 
the house in which the subject of our notice 
first saw the light of day, He was nut in- 
tended for any particular profession, but his 
father endeavoured to give him such an eda- 
cation as would enable him to be the architect 
of his own fortune; when he reached that 
period of his life it became necessary to look 
out for himsclf. His parents not being wealthy 
their ambition was not to make their son a 
great man, but a useful one. A classical edu- 
cation was beyond their reach, but a good 
English one, was, and is, within the compass 
of all. To the extent of their means young 
Scott enjoyed all the advantage thus offered, 
and he profited by them. At an early age, he 
was placed in the counting house of Mr. Wm, 
S. Smith, & Co., and for several years was 
their chief man of business, and they are to 
this day, his best of friends. 

About that period theatricals had taken a 
rise, and the position of the drama in the scale 
of society was such that its votaries were en- 


titled to a degree of respect for whom the op- 
ponents had for many years strenuously en- 
deavoured to deprive them of. 
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The many Thespian societies in the city at 
that time, offered to the young aspirants for 
histrionic fame, every facility for the indulging 
of their propensity for the stage, and there is 
no doubt but the play book occupied as much 
of their time as did the day book and ledger. 

Between J. R. Scott, and Edwin Forrest’s, 
theatrical career, there is a striking similarity. 
Forrest was in the of J. R. 
Baker, & Son, German Importers, in Race 
Street, below Third, and if we mistake not, 


counting house 


they were both members of the same Thespian 


corps. Forrest wasa close student. His duties 
at the desk were not unfrequently neglected 
for the drama. His propensity fur the stage 
rendered him unfit for any thing else, and the 
counting house was soon discarded for the 
more stirring, and to a young man, more pleas- 
ing business of a theatre. The same spirit 
manifested itself in Scott, and in the twenty- 
first year of his age he made his first appear- 
ance upon the stage as an actor, at the Park 
Theatre, New York, on the second of July, 1829, 
in the character of Malcolm, in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of Macbeth, being for the benefit of 
Mr. Booth. Mrs. Gilfert playing Lady Mac- 
beth. He was immediately engaged by Booth, 
the'then manager for the committee of the Tre- 
mont theatre, Boston, for the following season, 
and made his second appearance on any stage, 
as a regular actor, as Peter, in Speed the 
Plough, he had but two lines to speak, in which 
he made a dead failure—having a message to 
deliver to Sir Abel Handy, in which are these 
words, “ Mashed all to pieces,” he delivered 
it thus, “Smashed all to patent axeltrees!” He 
was not permitted to speak for three months, 
being placed among the mutes, in groupes. 
ballets, &c., to become as Booth observed, 


” 


“accustomed to the stage,”—good advice. 


An actor in Baltimore, some years ago, 
having to play the Duke in Othello, and not 
being au fait in his part, found himself at 
fault when he came to this passage, “ Take up 
this mangled matter at the best,” and not wisb- 
ing to call forth the goose from the audience, 
spoke it in this wise, “Take up the star-spangled 
banner, and 6-e-a-r it to the west.” We be. 
lieve that was his last appearance upon any 
stage, 

Mr. Scott's next appearanee in any charac- 
ter of note was Buckingham, and continued 
during the season playing what it termed 


“heavy business.” The next season he was 


re-engaged for a wide range of characters, or ° 


“weneral utility,” playing Sailors, Irishmen, 
Frenchmen, Dandics, in fact, a little of every 
thing. Third season, engaged for first tragedy, 
and became ere the season was over a great 
favourite. His next engagement was with 
Jones, Duffy, and Forrest, at the Arch Street 
Theatre, playing the entire range of leading 
tragedy, and seconding Mr. Forrest in his 
flying visits. 

Charles Kean was playing his engagement 
at the Chesnut, during the season of 1830,-1, 
with some degree: of success, predicated, how- 
ever, upon the popularity of his father. The 
manager of the Arch put up Scott as the 
American tragedian in opposition, and crowded 
houses was the consequence, which of course. 
thinned Old Drary—he played Richard, Sir 
Giles Overeach, Shylock, &c., characters in 
which he is very popular now. We look upon 


this as a bad move for Scott, he was then on 
the ladder of fime rising gradually up, in- 
debted alone to self, and the indomitable spirit 
which characterises the American people, 
he would have reached its topmost round ere 
two winters more had passed away, but this so 
elated him, that he made a hop step and jump 
over the heads of older actors, and took a posi- 
tion he could not maintain. Youth is vain, and 
is often times ’apt to imagine itself matured, 
when in fact it is just blossoming. This slight 
error in the theatrical career of Scott, is now 
about being corrected, or rather we should say 
the evil which resulted from it—we have be- 
fore us a letter from him in which he makes 
use of the following language: “I thank you 
for your kind regard for my professional suc- 
cess. I have thought more of it within the Jast 
year or two, than I have herctofore, and the ne- 
cessity of a closer attention to its duties. It 
is never too late, &c.,&v." This is exactly the 
fau't we have to find with our actors, with 
the exception of Forrest, they have all ne- 
glected the spring time for study, and left it for 
the autumn of their life. 

Mr. Scott will study, and will improve, for 
he has that before him which will not permit 
him to “ loose.a trick,” to gain. During his 
engagement with these gentlemen he made 
trips to Boston, Albany, Baltimore and Pitts. 
burg. 

He afterwards engaged with Hamblin at the 
Bowery, playing leading tragedy and melo drama 
—having now established a reputation as an 
actor, and being a general favorite he had no dif- 
ficulty in securing an engagement any where; he 
visited all the Atlantic cities, the lakes, the towns 
on the Ohio and Mississippi, and ia the wister of 
1838 we find him with Caldwell in New Orleans» 
highly esteemed as a man, and liked as an actor. 
The writer of this has beard Mr, Caldwell, speak 
in the highest terms of Mr. Scott, and we believe 
there is not an actor in the country more respected 
by manager than is the subject of this biography. 

At the opening of Burton's Theatre, Scot? was 
regularly engaged fufilling which he left and has 
since been playing alternately in New York and 
Philadelphia. He is now in the latter place a great 
favorite, and enacting the Cardinal Richeliu with 
much eclat, 

Mr. Scott is no copvest. He has genius and 
talent, a goud figure, excellent countenance, a fine 
manly voice—he needs no model for a study, with 
such auxillaries to aid him. Itis his own fault if 
te does not reach the height of his profession and 
adj a never dying lustre to the brightoess of 
our dramatic history already studded with stars, 
whose light have pul’d many a shooting one from 
fereign shores, 





Avetrut.— Anewdrama was produced here 
on Monday evening, 25th ult., said to be founded 
on a court anecdote, entitled “ The Maid of 
Honor; or From Little Causes Great Events 
Arise.” The story is one of court intrigue. 

A new piece, for Madame Celeste, in which she 
is to sustain the principal, and a very beautiful 
part, is also on the point of production at the Hay 
market. This lady has made rather a surprising 
impression upon the town, and is now as popular 
among us as she was two or three seasons ago in 
the United States, Wallack not having been want- 
ed during the last week, has been sojourning out 
of London forthe benefit of his health, and re- 
fusing, we believe, any engagements that would 
interfere with hisenjoyments. He must now:eturn 
to his duties.at the Haymarket without delay. 
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THE 


SOUTHERN STAGE, 
ACTORS AND AUTHORS. 





IN THREE PARTS. 


Hamlet. Good my lord, will you see the players 
well bes owed? Do you hear, let them be well used 
for they are the abstract, and brief chronicles of the 
time. After your death you were better have a bad 
epitaph, than there ill report while you live, 

Polonious. My lord, | will use them according to 
their desert. 

Hamlet. Odd’s bodikin, man, much better; use 
every man after his desert, and who shall ‘scape 
whipping ? Use them after your own honor and dig- 
nity. Tne less they deserve, the more merit is in 
your bounty. Uld Edition.) 

“ J otus mundus agit histrionem.” 


TO 


JAMES HENRY CALDWELL, ESQ. 


THIS WORK 10 WHICH HE Has 


SO LARGELY CONTRIBUTED, 
Is, WITH PERMISSION, 
Enscrived by pis 
AND VERY HUMBLE SERVANT, 


THE AUTHOR, 


MOST OBEDIENT 





(PART FIRST,) 
THE SOUTHERN STAGE, 
“ Like some lone pilgrim, through the Western wild, 
Fair Thalia comes, an unprotected child.” 

But a few short years ago, the whole valley of 
the Mississippi, was one vast wilderness; the 
yell of the Indian, and the scream of the Panther 
were alone heard on its shores, Its interminable 
forest presented tothe well practised eye of the 
hunter, as he floated down the stream a glorious 
field for the exercise of his favorite amusement, 
Gradually however, the march of improvement, 
headed by the hardy and adventurous sons of the 
West, gave to the sombre landings of the river 
** local habitations,’’ as well as names. The 
old inhabitants, or rather dwellers on the banks 
of the Ohio, and Mississippi, have many a tale 
to tell of “ danger braved and Indian scrapes ;’’ 
they will tell you of Indian canoes that skimmed 
their dangerous waters, and of the more modern 
and something nearer allied to civilization, the 
broadhorn of Kentucky, they will then follow it 
up with the keel boat of the Ohio, ard there are 
some who are still living to add to their list, the 
steam-boat, but they are few. 

The old dwellers have maoy a tale to tell of 
Mike Fink, and to this day the burden of his old 
boat song, is heard all along the river.— 


‘Hard upon the beech oar, 
She moves too slow; 

All the way to Shawneetown, 
Long while ago.” 


While speaking of Mike Fink, we deem this a 
fitting place to acknowledge that we owe to a 
writer in the Western Souvenir, the idea of a 
draina, which we have written under that title, 
the article alluded to is headed “ The last of the 
Boatman ;” of whom the author thus speaks. 
“ Mike Fink may be viewed as the correct repre - 
sentative of a class of men now extinct, but who 
once professed as marked a character, as that of 
the Gypsies of England, ur the Lazaroni of Na- 
ples. The period of their existence was not 
more than the third of a century ; the character 
was created by the introduction of trade on the 
Western waters, and ceased with the successful 
establishment of the steam-boat,” 

Wealso extract from an invaluable work® the 
following graphic picture of the life of a boatman 
on the Ohio, 

“There is no wonder that the way of life 
which the boatnaan lead, in turn is extremely in- 
dolent, and entremely laborious; for days together 
requiring little or no effort, and attended with no 
danger, and then on a sudden, laborious and 
hazardous beyond the Atlantic navigation, gen~ 


@ Fiint’s Recollections. 

















erally plentiful as it respects food, and always so 
as it regards whiskey ; should always have 
seductions that prove irresistible to the young 
eople tuat live near the banks of the river, 
The boats float by their dwellings on beau'iful 
spring mornings, when the verdant forest, the 
mild and delicious temperature of the air, the 
delightful azure of the sky ef this country, the 
fine bottom on the one hand, and the romantic 
bluff on the other, the broad and smooth stream 
rolling calmly down the forest, and floating the 
boat gently forward—all these circumstances 
harmonize in the excited youihful imagination, 
The boatmen are dancing to the violin on the 
deck of their boat. ‘they scatter their wit 
among the girls on the shore, who come down to 
the water’s edge to see the pageant pass. The 
boat glides on, until it disappears behind a point 
of wood, at this moment, perhaps, the bugle with 
which all the boats are provided, strikes up its 
note in the distance, over the water. These 
scenes, and these notes, echoing from the bluffs 
of the beautiful Ohio, have acharm for the ima- 
gination, which althouzh I have heard a thous- 
and times repeated, and at all hours, and in all 
positions, is even to me, always new, and always 
delightful. No wonder that the young, who are 
reared in these remote regions with that restless 
curiosity, which is fostered by solitude and si- 
lence, who witness scenes like these so frequently; 
no wonder that the severe and unremitting la- 
bors of agriculture, performed directly in the 
view of such scenes, should become tasteless and 
irksome.”’ 

We are almost tempted to yield to the spirit 
of romance, which is now hovering over us, and 
pursue the picture, there is a charm around and 
about it, which conjures up the visions of our 
eaily youth. Legends upon legends swell up 
the catalogue presented to our view—but ours 1s 
no romance, or if it be, let it be called the ro- 
mance of the drama, 

We must therefore necessarily pass over many 
years of deep and absorbing interest, and come 
at once to the subject of our work, Cincinnati 
is the Athens of the drama beyond the Blue 
ridge, but unlike Athens, she gave her Thespians 
something better than a wagon or a scaffold for 
their exhibitions.* In 1815, Cincinnati could 
boast of eleven hundred houses; in 1831 upwards 
of three thousand, and thirty thousand inhabi- 
tants, The increase of this the next to the 
largest city of the west, will show an account for 
the extraordinary increase of learning, and the 
rapid advancement of the arts and sciences 
through such a vast section of our country, which 
was but about thirty years ago almost a wilder- 
ness. Cincinnati was in 1815, but a young city, 
nor was her literary interest disregarded. 

The first newspaper printed north of the Ohio 
river, and the third west of the mountains, was 
issued at this place, November 9th, 1793, by 
William Maxwell ; its name was the Sentinel of 
the North-western Territory, its motto “* open to 
all parties.” In 1811, the first public school 
was erected; and in 1814 we find a seminary 
was instituted, unJer the name of the Cracinnati 
Lancastrian seminary. In this year the public 
library, which for the space of five vears, had 
been struggling with ‘* causes and effects,” for 
an existence, commenced its infantile operations, 
with eight hundred volumes, the usual aumber of 
a private library. To trace the gradual rise of 
the city, in all the various departments of litera- 
ture, commerce, &c., would be one of much inter. 
est, and productive of much pleasure. In 1831, 
we find established a wholesome system of edu- 
cation; the legislature of 1825 having passed a 
law, laying the foundation of a system of free 
schools throughout the state ; and in addition to 
which a special act having been passed, making 
more ample provisioa in Ciocinnati. The city 
authorities in 1831 commenced operations under 
this law, and schools have been established in 
the differeut districts, sufficient to accommodate 
all the children of a proper age, and to continue 





« The first tragedy was actedin Athens on a 
wagon by Thespis 534, B.C. The first comedy was 


acted in the same city, in the year 562, upon a mova- 
ble scaffold. . — : 
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the year round, ‘These schools are free, and open 
to all classes, withuut distinction, and are sup- 
ported by a tax. 

There are several circulating libraries, and ten 
book stores; three daily, and ten weekly papers 
are published there; there are two very respect- 
able museums, and a gallery of paintiogs, in 
fact every department of the fine arts, meets 
here ample encouragement, Of its theatre we 
hive now to speak, 

As early as 1805* some itinerants made their 
appearance in Cincinnati, and gave readings 
and recitations ; and during several succeeding 
years, strolling companies without “name or 
fawe,” stopped on their way to the “deep and 
bloody grouad,” and gave exhibitions. more for 
the purpose of defraying expences than anything 
else. In 1815 asociety of young men (Ama- 
teurs) erected a wooden edifice, for the dra- 
matic muse; no objection seems to have been 
made against it, by the religious, until a strolling 
company came, who were permitted to play in 
it, ‘his commenced the “tug of war,” «the 
“ clergy were in arms and eager for the fray,” 
as they always are, when the theatre is the shaft 
for their vernomed darts ; it was urged by them 
that it encouraged a set of wandering vagabonds, 
and engrossed the time of the people, that it was 
an idle and demoralizing profession, &c. They 
were strongly supported by the bigoted —the 
company vanished, and even the amatures had to 
yield to the overwhelming arguments of the 
clergy, and the temple of the muses, the queen 
of the arts and sciences, the governess of music, 
and the concentration of rays from the brightest 
luminaries in the hemisphere of learning wes 
closed. 

Among those who made what is here termed 
theatrical tours in the far West, was Mr. William 
‘Turner, he can claim rank with the earliest pio- 
neeis in the draina’s cause beyond the Blue ridge; 
as early as 1810-1): he performed in various 
towns of the West, and was a regular visiter at 
that early period, to many places were the music 
of the Thespian band had never been heard. In 
1815, a Thespian company had a theatre in Cin - 
cinnati, from whom Mr, Turner rented it for 
twelve nights, and performed “‘ The Stranger, 
Othello, School for Scandal, Man and Wife, 
Rivals, Richard ILL., Cure for the Heart Ache, 
Lover's Vows, Hamlet, Wheel of Fortune, Alex- 
ander the Great, Romeo and Juliet, &c,”” The 
reader will perceive that the legitimate was 
decidedly the object of the manager, his compan 
at that period consisted of ‘* Mr, Collins, Mr, 
Caulfaid, (who died in April 1815,) Morgan, 
Jefferson, Anderson, Laidly, Bob Laidly, poor 
Bob! Cargel, Lucas, Turner, Beale. Mrs, l'ur- 
ner, Mrs, Barrett, Mrs. Milner. This campaigu 
commenced April 3, 1815, 

Anxious to obtaia all the information concern- 
ing the earliest introduction of anything like the 
legitimate drama, in the West, [ addressed a 
letter of which the following is a copy, accompa- 
nyiay one from Mr. Caldwell, to the oldest 
veteran of the drama now living, in the West. 

To Samvuet Drake, Ese. 

Dear Sir.—Your name beiog identified with 
the early history of the drama in the ** far West,” 
1 am induced to address you upon the subject, 
for the purpose of obtaining some information of 
the same, as [| am about compiling a dramatic 
work, to which as yet I have given no name, 
And itis essential to the object I have in view, 
that IL should be in possession of the earliest 
date of its migration to the West. I would 
respectfully suggest to you sit, if not requiring 
too mach of your time and patience, to write me 
a letter, in which you can give facts and remarks 
ca'culated to give an additional interest, to that 
portion of the drama’s history. Annexed is a 
jetter from James H, Caldwell, Esq., which will 
in‘roduce this to your consideration, feeling 
assured that it will meet with askiod a reception 
as if presented personally. 

Yours, very respectfully. 
New Orleans, June, 1837. Tus Autnor. 
@ We have omitted Louisville in this sketch, as its 
dramatic history is the same as that of Cincinnati. 
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To this fountain [ applied with a most ardent 
thirst, it was the source from whence I expected 
to receive all the information necessary to swell 
up the stream, to connnect it with the great dra. 
matic ocean of the North; that fountain, alas! is 
stopped, that source is dry, yet though the old 
land marks are gone, still there is a light of other 
days to shine, one ray from which will lead us 
to the path, to another fountain, rich in all the 
knowledge for which we so ardently thirsted. 
The following letter from the old veteran is 
worth its weigit in gold, 


Harmony Farm Lanoine, Jury 24th 1837, 


Dear Sir.—1 have received your favors—I 
should be very glad to assist you in your under- 
taking, if it were in my power, but | am to far 
advanced in years, to have retention sufficient to 
write a sketch of the drama, having no written 
documents of my pursuits, and having been also 
compelled to quit the shop, to encounter the 
plough share for the last five years. Early im- 
pressions are of great duration, as is evident in 
me, for although I am bordering on seventy 
years of age, | can recal to mind occurrences of 
early youth, with prompt precision ; but in later 
days, reminiscences are retrogressive shadows, 

If you mean to furmsh the we rid with a gen- 
eral history, and biography of the drama, I think 
the patronage would be liberal, for its admirers 
are become a numerous body, Mr. Caldwell is 
very able to furnish you with a valuable histrio- 
nic account, aud asa devotee of theatrical 
formulae, no gentlemen is more capable of de- 
scription; [ beg leave to recommend you to 
accept of his kind interference and assistance,* 


Your obedient servant, 


Samust Drake. 


t» have obeyed the writer, and find that he 
was not mistaken in his estimate of Mr. Cald- 
weill’s capability and kindness, 

In 1519, a small company under the manage- 
ment of Mr, Blanchard, visited Cincinnati, and 
performed a few nights in Mr, Dawson's school 
room, in Water street, 

The foundation of the Columbia street theatre, 
was laid this year, and the company of Messrs 
Collins and Jones, performed for a short season 
in the second story of Purrows and Turner's 
store, corner of Columbia and Walnut street, 
Next year 1820, the new theatre opened, with 
‘‘ Wives as they were,” Sir William Dorrillon, 
Mr. Collins ; Bronzely, Mr. Jones ; Lord Pri- 
orly, Mr. Lucas; Miss Dorrillon, Mrs. Groshon, 
Collins was an excellent actor, so was Jones, 
andis. Mrs. Groshon was deservedly a great 
favorite, she was an excellent Lady Macbeth, 
James M. Scott, since known as “‘ Long Tom 
Coffin,” was a leading member of the company, 

A company consisting of Messrs A. Drake, 
S. Drake, Jr., Palmer, Fisher, Douglass, Jones, 
Sol. Smith; and Mesdames Morgan, Fisher, and 
three or four young Fishers follow ed. With a com- 
pany so hmited in number, it willbe supposed the 
selection of pieces must have been extremely 
circumscribed, but this does not appear to have 
been the case, for we find they performed such 
pieces as “ Pizarro,” “ The Poor Gentleman,” 
and other equaily full plays. The following 
was the cast for Pizarro .— 


> 
Piz Arr, Mr. S. Drake. 
Atalhibi, 


Roila, ¢ Mr. Fisher, 
Las Casas, § 


Alonzo, : Mr. A. Drake. 


Orozimbo, 





« From other sources we have heard that Mr 
Drake and family, emigrated to the West, in 1815, 
upon an invitation from Mr, Luke Usher, who had 
some time previous established theatres in Frankfort 
and Lexington. The Louisville theatre, which has 
since been enlarged to its present size, was built, and 
in ashort time. Mr. Drake had the contro! of ali the 
theatres in Kentucky. The following persons com- 
posed what may properly be termed the Pioneer com- 
pany of the West.—Messre Drake, Blisset. Lewis, 
Ludiow, 8. Drake, Jr. Alexander Drake, James 
Drake. Mrs. Lewis, Miss Denny, and Miss Julia 

rake 
” The adventures of this party, whilst travelling 
from Albany N. Y., to Kentucky, would fill a volume. 
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High Priest! 
Almagro! ! 
Blind man!!! 
Sentinel !!!! 
Valverde!!! ! 


The whole of the Spanish Army !!!!!!! 

All these seven characters were represented 
by Mr. Sol. Smith. 

Peruvian boy, Miss Fisher. 
Elvira, a 
Priestess of the Sun, { Mrs. Fisher. 
Cora, Mrs. Morgin, 

Child, Miss A. Fisher, 

This cast reminds us of one we met with 
somewhere, of “The Poor Gentleman,” being 
represented by four persons ; what such exbibi- 
tions are, they only who have witnessed them; 
are able to inform us, This bili like the one 
above, is certainly acuriosity, we regret that we 
are unable to give the year when it occurred. 

THE POOR GENTLEMAN, 

Or the Love of Argument, 
Lieut. Worthington, F 
Humphrey Dobbins, } Mr. Weile. 
Sir Robert Bramble, 
Corporal Foss, 
a the Apothecary. 
Stephen Harroby, 
Sir Charles Cropland, du, Johnston. 


Mr, Deans. 


Frederick Bramble, 
Miss Lucretia Mac Tabb, ’ Mrs. D 
Miss Emily Worthington, 5” "** “’**"* 

After the Play the following Songs, &c. 
My Mary’s True, by Mrs. Deans. 
Knowing Joe, among the Show Folks, by Mr, 

Johnston. 

Comic Songs, by Mr. Weile. 
Hipsley’s drunken Man, by Mr. Johnston. 

To conclude with the laughable Farce of 

BARNABY BRITTLE. 
Or a Wife at her Wit’s. End, 

Barnaby Brittle, Mr. Deans. 
Clodpale, Pride, } Mr. Weile. 


Lovemore, 
Joums, Y Mr. Johnston, 


~. mony } Mrs, Deans. 

Tickets of Admission to be had at the princi- 
pal Inns. 

Front seat one shilling, back six-pence. To 
begin at eight o’clock. English Paper. 

In the winter of 1820, the Columbia street 
theatre was managed jointly by Messrs Drake 
and Collins. The partner of the latter gentle- 
man remaining with their company in the South- 
western towns, The “Forty hieves.” with man 
other.noveliies was produced this season with 
great splendor, but still it was an unproductive 
one; the company was indifferent, as was also 
the patronage. 

We find the name of Sol Smith, among those 
who formed the company of 1821, acting as 
promptcr, the company consisted of Messrs. 
Collins, Jones, Cargill, Hays, Henderson, Miss 
Denny,* Mrs. Groshon, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Hanna, 
and Miss Seymour, afterwards Mrs. Cargill, 
Mr. Cooper performed an engagement during 
the season, on the first night of his engagement, 
the following whimsical incident occurred— 
Othello was the play :— 

“ The fame of the great tragedian had drawn 
a crowded audience, composed of every des- 
cription of persons, and among the rest a coun- 
try lass of sixteen, (whom not knowing her 
real name) we will call Peggy. Peggy had 
never before seen the inside of a play house. 
She entered. at the time Othello was making 
his defence before the Duke and Senators; the 
audience were unusually attentive to the play, 
and Peggy was permitted to. walk in the lobby, 
until she arrived at the door of the stage box, 
when a gentleman handed her in, without 
withdrawing his eyes from the celebrated per- 
former, and her beau, a country boy, was 





* Now Mrs. Drake, the popular actress of the west. 


obliged to remain in the lobby. Miss Peggy 
stared about for a moment, as if doubting 
whether she was in her proper place, till cast- 
ing her eyes on the stage, she observed several 
chairs unoccupied. It is prboable this circum- 
stanee alone would not have induced her to 
take the step she did—but she observed the 
people on the stage appeared more at their ease 
than those among whom she was standing, and 
withal much more seciable—and as fate would 
have it, just at the moment, Othello looking 
nearly towards the place where she was situ- 
ated, exclaimed : 
“Here comes the lady.” 

The Senatois half rose, in expectation of 
seeing the “gentle Desdemona,’’ when lo! the 
maiden from the country, stepped from the box 
plump on the stage, and advanced towards the 
expecting Moor! It is impossible to give any 
idea of the confusion that followed; the au- 
dience clapped and cheered—the Duke and 
Senators forgot their dignity—the girl was 
ready to sink with consternation—even Cooper 
himself, could not help joining in the general 
mirth ; the uproar lasted for several minutes, 
until the gentle nan who had handed her in the 
box, helped the blushing girl out of her un- 
pleasant situation. It was agreed by all present 
that a lady never made her debut on any stage 
with more eclat than Miss Peggy.” 

In the fall of 1822, Messrs. Collins and Jones 
again opened the Cincinnati theatre. The 
company this season were Messrs. Collins and 
Jcnes, Scott, Forrest, Davis, Eberle, Hender- 
son, Groshon, Mrs. Pelby, Mrs. Riddle, Miss 
Riddle, Miss Henton, and Miss Eliza Riddle, 
then but a child, The opening play was. the 
 Soldier’s Daughter,” the part of young Mal- 
fort by Mr. Forrest. The company proceeded 
to Louisville, but a party of them returned and 
opened the Globe Theatre, on Main Street. 
This party consisted af Messrs. Forrest, Scott, 
Cargill, Woodruff and Davis, Mrs. Riddle, Miss 
Riddle, Mrs. Cargill,and Mrs. Hanna. At this 
house Forrest played Othello, and many other 
characters for the first time, “ but with scarcely 
any knowledye of the text,” so says a known 
critic of that day. We question the correct- 
ness of this, for we knew Edwin Forrest when 
u boy, and his ideas of Shakspeare were crude, 
it is true, but they gave great promise of those 
developements of the immortal bard, whieh in 
after years, drew down the plaudits of an En- 
glish audience in the temple where a Gar. 
rick, a Kemble, and a Keam were wont to be 
supreme. 

Mr. Forrest played Richard for his benefit— 
the same critic says—* I prophecied his future 
greatness, they set me down a little less than a 
madman ! they said I whould “ spoil the lad,” 
—he was a clever boy certainly, but puffing 
would ruin him.”—This critic is now one of 
Forrest’s warmest friends. Mr. Pelby acted 
as a star during the season, as did Mr. Pem- 
berton—Forrest playing Titus and Icilius to 
their Brutus and Virginius. 

From Cincinnati Mr. Forrest wrote to Mr. 
Caldwell, then in New Orleans, and was en- 
gaged by that gentleman for the ensuing sea- 
son, ata salary of eighteen dollars per week ! 

A new piece written by Mr, Smith, a brother 
of Sol. Smith, was brought out at the Globe, and 
was quite, or speaking theatrically, highly suc- 
cessful; it was called ‘“* Modern Fashions.” 
Forrest and Scott played a pair of. Dandies in it. 
This gave rise to another production called “The 
Tailor in Distress,’’ in which a well known mer- 
chant tailor figured us the hero, In this piece, 
Forrest performed the part of a Negro. 

Business failing altogether in the Globe thea- 
tre, the members of the company scattered in 
different directions, Eorrest and Davis with 
the Riddle family made an excursion into the 
country, and performed at Dayton. . Forrest 
was obliged to pledge his stage wardrobe for his 
bill at a boarding house, or tavern; whether he 
has yet recovered it, is a matter we profess to be 
entirely ignorant of. The party travelled on 
foot from Lekauon to Cincinnati,a distance of 


twenty miles, crossed the river to Newport, and 
played “ Douglas,” and “ Miss in her Teens,’” 
to a house of seven dollars. They contrived to 
get through t he summer, and in the fell, they a 
joined Collins and Jones at Lexington Kentucky. 

[At this portion of the dramatic history of the 
West, is not only interesting, but highly amusing, 
and we have in store for our readers, a rich treat 
which will be offered to them ia a further work 
on the drama; wherein we will introduce 
sketches from the life and writings of Mr. Sol. 
Smith, the present able and efficient manager of 
the Mobile and St. Louis thea'res ; a gentleman 
so universally known as an actor, and admired 
as aman, that it would be superfluous for us to 
say more to insure for it, as they say in theatrical 
parlance “ a run.””] 

James H Catpwetri.—With the early his- 
tory of this gentleman, and his dramatic career, 
antecedent to the year 1817, we have nothing to 
do. We find him at that period manager of a 
theatre n the District of Columbia, and we take 
it for granted, that he reached the “tinsel throne” 
by the slow progressive, yet laborious duties of a 
faithful subject. ‘The reader may probably wish 
to know something more of a man, whose name 
is identified with the drama throughout the 
United States, and whose extraordinary career 
in the South, has been the subject of news paper 
discussion, wonder, and wise remarks, for the 
last fifteen years. It would, I acknowledge, be 
no difficult task to satisfy the curious upon this 
point, but as I have reason to believe that Mr. 
Caldweil intends to write his own history, I will 
not anticipate the public, in the treat such a 
work will naturally offer. 

ln the year 1817, as already stated, he was man- 
ager ofa theatre, to which little or no importance 
seems tohave been attached. In 1818, he built 
by subscription, the Petersburg theatre, and in 
the same year he performed the first play in 
Richmond, after the calamitous fire, which oc- 
curred there, December 26th, 1811. 

The enterprise of Caldwell kept up quite a 
sensation in Virginia, with a well organized 
company, and himself a stern Solon for the legiti- 
mate, he gave to the stage a tone and character, 
it had not heretofore possessed, in that section of 
the country. The limits for action being as he 
thought too narrow, and offering no extraordina- 
ry inducements to remain, he conceived the great 
design of establishing the drama in the “ far 
West,” Millions had cast their eyes towards 
the greet valley of the Mississippi, then spoken 
of asthe promised land ; but a journey to which 
was considered as one of great danger and peril, 
both by sea and Jand ; and the paths to which 
were everything but those of pleasantness and 
peace. Yet adventurers were found, who sought 
its wilds, and returned to tell their tale of “ hair 
breath scapes,’’ To the merchant and mechanic 
the temptations were strong, but a “theatrical 
company,” the idea was considered ridiculous, 
Caldwell however, aclose observer of men and 
manners, knew that money making people are 
not always selfish, and are sometimes the patrons 
of the arts and sciences; he had a correct idea of 
the generous spirits of the South,and knowing 
too that no kind of literature is so pleasing as the 
dramatic, he determined to establish a temple 
dedicated to its cause inthe city of New Orleans, 
on the banks of the Mississippi.* 

Writers, actors, and others have endeavored tu 
strip Mr, Caldwell of the honor, which he cer- 
tainly has a right to claim, of being the founder 
of the legitimate drama in the South west. 
Having premised our subject with these remarks, 
by way of an introduction, we will now let Mr. 
Caldwell speak for us, 

{The following account of his first trip to New 
Orleans, was written expressly for this work.] 

« The French had esteblished a theatre in New 
Orleans, as early as. 1809, but it did not flourish uniil 
1818, when John Davis, Esq., built a very neat one, 
and imported a company of regular actors from 
France. From that period to the present, the French 
theatre has been in the full tide of successful opera- 
tion, under the very able and judicious management 
ofthe above named gentieman. Mr. Ludlow with a 
regular company, performed in the St. Philippi street 
theatre two years before Mr. Caldwell did; but it 
remained for that gentleman to establish and perpet- 
uate the drama in that city. 
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TO READERS AND CORRES-: 
PONDENTS. 

The likeness of J. R. Scott, in this number 
of the Mirror, is one of the best specimens of 
engraving on wood that has yet appeared in 
this or any other paper. The artist deserves 
credit fur the admirable manner with which he 
has fulfilled his task,—the attitude, the turn of 
the head, in fact, the eye cannot detect a sin- 
gle error. Prejudice apart, all must acknow- 
ledge the likeness to the original. 

“Rover.”—If thou art a friend to the Mirror, 
do not urge us to publish a separate paper for 
Biographies, have patience, and the whole corps 
dramatique shall be reflected to your astonished 
view. As regards Simpey, he is but a poor 
boy, and can do no harm. 

“The Theatre, its Friends and its Enemies,” 
is under consideration. 

“Drunkards of the Dramatic Profession.” — 
It gives us pleasure to state that we have re. 
ceived several letters from individuals of the 
profession as well as managers, thanking us 
for the publication of what they term, “a 
fearful exposure.”” Upon this subject we have 
but one word to say—it was written to produce 
if possible, a revolution in regard to these dis- 
graceful scions of a noble art. Managers of 
theatres are so situated that they cannot at all 
times refuse these men engagements, although 
we feel satisfied, they would be much better 
pleased if the public would hiss them off, the 
first night they appeared upon the boards in- 
toxicated. 





PHILADELPHIA. 

CHESNUT STREET THEATRE.—London 
Assurance !!!!—Mr. Charles, an exceMent actor, 
is engaged at this house. Mr, Hamblin, and 
Mrs. Shaw are underlined on the bills. 

THE NATIONAL.—Benefit for fire compa- 
nies, have occupied nearly the whole of the week, 
en these occasions sterling old pieces are played ; 
Mrs, Seymour we have noticed elsewhere. On 
Thursday evening Mr, Browne took his benefit ; 
he goes South. 

ARCH STREET.—On Monday evening 
the new burlesque piece entitled Philadelphia 
Assurance, was produced at this theatre. It is 
the best thing of the kind we ever witnessed— 
the very scenery, and furniture were parodied. 
It is full of wit and humor, abounding with tart 
sayings and local hits, which wene received by a 
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good house, with shouts of applause. An attempt 
in the early part of the evening was made by 
some long ears, to put it down, but they did not 
succeed—unless rendering themselves ridiculous 
can"te soconsidered. The burlesque was de- 
cidedly successful, and adds another wreath to 
the brow of the author, Mr. Silas S, Steele. 

WALNUT ST. THEATRE —When a de- 
gree of success attends a theatre, fully com- 
mensurate to the tact of the management, 
and the talent of the company, in these times 
of the total prostration of business, we should 
say it is doing well, very well. The Walnut 
Street theatre is decidedly the most fortunate 
in its regular nightly receipts, and for this the 
management is indebted to its friends, for there 
are associations of long standing connected 
with this establishment, which theatre going 
people cannot easily cease to remember. But 
the management is now about sacrificing this 
theatre for the purpose of endeavouring to build 
up the fortunes of the Chesnut. The andiences 
of the Walnut are to take what remains after the 
Chesnut has had its pick. A sterling actor was 
taken from his post the other night, to play in 
the place of Mr. Tasistro who refused to per- 
form, and the Walnut Street audience were 
seemingly satisfied with some one reading the 
part. The public cannot be persuaded or coaxed 
into measures, neither will they believe that 
Mrs. Marsden of the Walnut, can be palmed 
upon them as a Miss,—they are one, and the 
same person, most decidedly. 

If the Walnut closes—and it must if these 
things proceed—it can never re-open with the 
most distant prospect of success if it continues 
playing second fiddle to the Chesnut, That 
establishment has a distinct audience from the 
Walnut, the one don’t go to the other, and the 
first are but poor patrons of the dramatic muse, 
We do not speak from any motives of envy, 
favour or animosity we are the advocates, 
not the detractors of the drama, and we speak 
as much for the frequenters of the theatre as 
we do for the managers. And would say as 
a business man, “ Keep the old stand in full 
blast, hang out the banners on the outward 
wall, and the cry will still be—They come !” 

THF CIRCUS.—Several new pieces, and 
sports in the ring, have drawn good houses as 
usual. The gay laugh of children—the shouts 
of those more advanced—and the chuckle of 
delight from the “winter headed”—all give; 
‘* goodly assurance” of being pleased ; in fact, 
if allare to be damned who get to such places— 
as a reverend gentleman asserts they will, it is at 
least a consolation, and one which should afford 
him much gratification to know—that they look 
for all the world more like a people in a state of 
happiness than one of misery. 

Mr. Abbott.—This excellent actor, accomplished 
gentleman and scholar, is performing at the 
Walnut street theatre. He is shortly going South 
he has our best wishes for his success, Jet him go 
where he will. 





ITEMS. 

Mrs. Seymour.—This lady has been playing 
a short engagement at the National. We have 
spoken of her recitation of Lewis’s Captive, and 
awarded to her our meed of praise. As an 
actress, however, we cannot speak in terms so 
high, there is too much of the novice imal. she 
does—nothin _ the finished artist, which gives 
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to a character the touch as.if it were of magic, 
and rendering it as it should be, the “ semblance 
of nature's self.” This lady has all the re- 
quisites for an actress, but it will require time 
and study to fashion them to our liking. 

A most wretched drama, said to be written 
by Mrs. S.C. Hall, was enacted on Monday 
evening, in which Mrs, Seymour appeared. It 
was written as stated, expressly for Mrs. S8., 
we should say as much, and it is likely she 
will have to keep it, 

Miss Alexina Fisher.—We are pleased to 
hear of the success which has attended this 
young actress in Richmond. She appeared on 
Friday evening the 3d. inst., as Julia in the 
Hunchback. 

The American Theatre, N. Orleans, opened o n 
the 20th. November, with “ The Heir at Law,” 
and “ Swiss Swains.”’ A list of the company 
has already been published in the Mirror. Mr. 
Thorne was warmly welcomed by his old 
friends. 

Bennet’s Sunday Herald.—A valuable and 
pleasing adjunct to a man's breakfast : 


Racy, Rich, and Rare, 
As all of Bennet's papers are,— Forxs." 


Mr. Herwig, a violinist, whu has produced a 
great sensation in Boston and New York, and 
who is spoken of as one of the most extraor- 
dinary performers of the day, is now in Phila. 
delphia, and is about to give a serics of Con- 
certs, the first of which will take place on Sat. 
urday evening next. 

Mrs. Seymour.—On Monday evening, this 
lady will give her readings and recitations, at 
the Musical Fund Hall, a splendid programme 
announces to the public, a highly rich and intel- 
lectual treat. The dramatic sketch of the 
Captive is fully worth the price of admission. 

Miss Ellen Tree and Mr. C. Kean, are at 
present fulfilling an engagement at Liverpool. 

Baltimore.—The letter of our correspondent 
did not reach us this week. Wemyss is busily 
engaged in getting up London Assurance. 
The monumental city will not be behind the 
fashion. For it is the fashion to go wher this 
comedy is played. 

Braham, is going home—let him do so if he 
likes. 

Mrs. Russell—the widow of the late Rich- 
ard Russel, for many years, the popular mana- 
ger of the “ Little Camp,” New Orleans, made 
her first appearance there for the season on the 
opening of the theatre, afler an absence of four 
years. 





HIT-EMS, &c. 

Simpson was not wise during the ran of such 
a piece as London Assurance, to permit the 
best of his company to go to Philadelphia, and 
depend on Fanny Elssler. 

Barry, at the Park, has entered the list with 
Thorne, in getting up melo dramas—Charley, 
look to your laurels ! 

Our Amphi-theatrical managers in the Bow- 
ery, have commenced a Juvenile Equestrian 
School, on the principle, we suppose, of the 
Naval Apprentice System. 

If the circulation of the Sunday Mercury 
was somewhat larger, Hamblin would be con 
siderably benefitted by its abuse. 

Is Mitchell asleep, or has the genius of 
Crummles deserted him ?—We want something 
new, my fine fellow. 
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Thorne has determined to play tragedy till 
the banks stop breaking :—Charles calls this 
sy mpathising with the pablic. 

Mr. Tasistro, has published a card explain- 
ing the reasons for his not appearing as Charles 
Courtly, at the opening of * Old Drury.” 

Mr. N. H. Bannister.—Throngh the columns 
of the “ Daily Message,” Cincinnati, has an- 
swered the scurilous article which appeared in 
the Chronicle of that place in a very able man- 
ner. He defends the drama as the inembers of 
the profession should when they are slandered,. 

Quite funny —The sermon of the Reverend 
Mr. Burrows on the stage, as delivered by him 
last Sunday evening, at the Sansom Street 
Meeting House.—Will it be published ? 


NEW YORK. 

PARK THEATRE.—The lessons of expe- 
rience are often dearly bought, and quite as 
often disregarded; it is in vain they present 
themselves as guides for the future when we 
are indisposed to receive them but as passages 
of the past, as inflictions which we have en- 
dured, and having no reference beyond the 
penalty. 

We have said, and the public voice has de- 
cided in favor of our judgment—that the ster- 
ling and legitimate drama effectively produced, 
and with a strong company will sustuin itself. 
‘That the public is never failing in its patron- 
age of vigorous and deserving efforts. No sca- 
son has ever commenced with greater eclat 
than the present season at the Park, some of 
our finest old cemedies were produced with an 
elaborate cast, and the houses were never fail- 
ing. London Assurance was next presented 
with the same strength in the cast and in the 
perfection of scenic arrangement, giving it all 
those blandishments which the public had, and 
have a right to require of every play presented 
to their acceptance. What was the result— 
success—success perfectly unprecedented—the 
public flocked to its favourite amusement, the 
theatre, when the stage had been rendered 
worthy of it. This was the state of the Park 
during a continuance of a part of its season ; 
let us look te it—what is it now—prostrated to 
the fuot of Fanny Elssler, and obliged to close 
its doors to the mere casuality, the accidental 
circumstance of her non appearance to her 
enagement. We have lost Browne, Latham, 
Placide, Cushman, &c., &c., and the house 
has been obliged to close until Fanny Elssler 
can ceme to its redemption. We are the de- 
cided, the warmest friends of Mr. Simpson— 
we have the highest opinicn of his qualifica- 
tions, asa man, and as a gentleman, but we 
cannot say much for the judgment which has 
received so many severe reproofs, and it is not 
yet matured in management. Fanny Elssler 
plays twice this weck—Wednesday and Friday. 
Her off nights, Thursday and Saturday are to 
be supplied by the new tragedy from the pen 
of Miss Mitford, called Oliver Cromwell. 

Miss Mitford is a very talented writer, but 
we think rather feeble in the management of 
her plot, and not sufficiently bold and energetic 
in her dialogue. There is a smoothness and 
evenness in her verse rendering it more for the 
closet than the stage—while her incidents are 
all too passive—we do not argue any extraor- 
dinary success from the production of Oliver 
Cromwell. Butthe public is to decide. Of 


course, we cannot look forward to the produc- 
tion of Money or any other distinguishing 
novelty until a fter the termination of the Els- 
sler engagement, and the return of the ab. 
sentees. 

BOW ERY.— Napoleon at this theatre is doing 
wonders for the mapagement. Its gorgeous- 
ness, scenic splendor and magnificence, is the 
theme of general praise, not merely on account 
of the liberality displayed in its production, and 
the profusion of its effects, but in their fidelity 
and in their association with those parts which 
they illustrate, and their identity with some of 
the incidents ia the life and attendant on the 
death of the most remarkable man of the present 
age. C. Mason’s Napoleon is an admirable 
embodyment of the person of the great Emperor 
Napoleon, is represented nightly to never failing 
houses, and is announced for repitition on every 
evening during the present season, By the bye, 
this is no very equivocal demonstration of suc- 
cess, 

BOWERY AMPHI-THEATRE,—The ad- 
mirers of equestrian exercises, and they are very 
numerous in this good city, are nightly presented 
with a rich treat at this very favorite establish- 
ment. Its proprietors are unquestionable cate- 
ros, fearless in adventure, bold and energetic in 
all their undertakings, We are pleased with 
their performances, and no less with the order 
and decorum observed in the general manage- 
ment of the house—we have always enough for 
our money, and never fail to retire well satisfied 
with our evening’s entertainmeut. The three 
darkies, Diamond, Whitlock, and T. G. Booth, 
are here rivalling each other in their Wirginny 
breakdowns and nigger airs, 

THE CHATAM,.— Massinger’s tragedy of The 
Fatal Dowry, has been produced st this theatre 
with considerable effect; the part of Romont 
by J. R. Scott. Scott is a good actor, and a 
great favorite at this establishment, His Romont 
is unquestionably a good performance. As a 
biographical sketch of the life of this distin- 
guished actor, accompanied by an excellent por- 
trait admirably executed, and a faithfu! likeness, 
ilustrates our present number; we shall refer 
our readers to the opinions we have formedof 
his talents to the article in question, Mr. Kir- 
by’s Charalois we consider over acted, 

Thorne has announced several new pieces, 
and some under revival, 

OLYMPIC,— Mitchell continues to do a good 
business, notwithstanding all the efforts made bv 
rival establishments to share public patronage: 
Tue truth is, whatever may be said to the con- 
trary--we are a play going people—lovers of 
wit and humor—and no manager can fail if he 
will keep pace with the times, and exhibit activ- 
ity in the pursuits of novelty. Love’s Livery — 
Riquet with the Tuft—Saratoga Springs—and 
Confounded Foreigners—four pieces full of fun 
and frolic, admirably performed, are represented 
nightly at Mitchel’s temple to crowded houses, 
and Mitcheil tells us in his daily bulletins that 
‘the tremendous hit” made by all the four new 
pieces compels the manager to their repitition ; 
and in consequence of the overwhelming rush 
to a!l parts of the house the free list is suspended. 
Bravo Mitchell, vive la bagatelle, 

Fanny Fitzwilliam and little Buckstone, 
have been performing in Baltimore to wretched 
houses ; Wemyss, with all his tact and enter- 
prise, finds it almost impossible to make the 
Baltimoreans a theatrical people. 


DEATH OF MAS. PROCTOR, 


The annexed article in relation to Mrs. Proctor, 
we take from the Daily Chronicle of Thursday, 


the 9th. inst. 

Mrs, Proctor is Dead.—To every playgoer in 
Philadelphia, the announcement of the death of 
Mrs. Proctor, in Boston, on Tuesday last, will be 
received with astonishment; not more so, however» 
than it was to us, whe knew her well and inti- 
mately for a long time, and in the whole circle of 
our acquaintance, we have never known a more 
exemplary and upright lady. She was a lovely 
creature in all respects :—in private, retireing, 
yet interesting and intellectual— possessed a fund 
of knowledge, and was versed in many languages, 
music, &c, As a wife and mother she was a para- 
gon, and an excellent model for many of the his- 
trionic profession, The announcement of her de- 
mise we received last evening, in a private letter, 
from a friend in Boston, as follows : 

Boston, Tuesday, Dec. 7, 1841. f 

To the Editors of the Daily Chronicle. 

Sitrs.—I have the melancholy intelligence to 
inform you that Mrs. Proctor is dead; she departed 
this life at six e’ clock, this morning, (‘Tuesday ) 
after an illness of about ten days. She took cold 
while playing in the ‘‘ Naiad Queen,” although 
sick, she continued to perform untill after the 
second night of ‘London Assurance,” in which she 
played Grace Haraway, in a surperior style. This 
was her last performance. In her death the stage 
has lost one of the brightest ornaments. At the 
National she was the principal attraction. She 
has left a fond and devoted husband and four 
children to mourn her death. 

Mrs. Proctor was a native of this city, and 
made her first appearance on any stage at the 
Chesnut street Theatre, while under the ma- 
nagement of her father, the lamented Mr, Wil- 
liam Warren, Shortly after she married Mr, 
Willis, the celebrated muscian, and at the time 
of her debut, leader of the orchestra, Willis died 
in New Orleans, about five years ago. Within a 
vear after that time, she became the wife of Mr. 
Proctor, a gentleman, we know, who positively 
doated upon her, alike for her splendid talents, 
aud private character. Mrs. Proctor has always 
held a prominent position in the drama in every 
city where she has played. In Philadelphia 
New York, Boston, Baltimore, and Pittsburg 
she wasa wonderful favorite, asa member of 
stock companies; while as a star she won golden 
opinions in various places of the Uuion Inher 
death, the stage has indeed lost one of its 
brightest ornaments. 


Pittsburgh.—The theatre at this place has 
closed, and Dinneford with the whole of his 
company, (excepting Mes. Charles,) are on 
their way to Cincinnati. This is a new move 
for Dinneford on the chequered board of the 
drama, which we hope will prove a good one. 
Cincinnati is decidedly a theatrical city, and 
with so good a company he cannot but sccceed, 
and that too in despite of the wise Solon, whose 
wholesale abuse of the drama we noticed in 
our last. 

The Pittsburg theatre was kept open one night 
extra, for the purpose of giving to Mrs, Hunt a 
complimentary benefit, on which occasion She 
Stoops to Conquer, and Turniog the Tables were 
performed, to a great house :—Mr,. Hunt also 
sung several popular songs. 

Scott, we presume, ere this has opened his 
Vicksburg theatre, he will do a good business 
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no doubt, although it is an awful looking tein- 
ple. In rainy weather it takes a whole team 
to draw one individual to it, and he demands 
a treat from the manager for his courage in 
making the attempt. 


Communicated. 
CHESNUT STREET THEATRE. 
The re-opening of this theatre, on Wednes- 
day evening to a numerous audience, after an 
intermission of several wecks was highly grati- 
fying to the patrons of the drama, to behold 
her doors once more thrown open, and her 
lamps again re-illuminated. It was much 
regretted that it became necessary to close the 
doors of this fashionable cstablishment, at a 


time too, when all the numerous places of 


amusement were nightly opened to excellent 
houses, and apparently doing an advantageous 
and profitable business. ‘The causes which led 
to this unfortunate occurrence were much de- 
plored and exceedingly regrett: d, and a sym- 
pathy was very generally felt for the respecta- 
ble manager, who found himself unexpectedly 
placed in an unfortunate dilemma. It has 
been repeatedly asked by many persons what 
was the reason that our gallant ship ‘Old 
Drury,” should at the commencement of the 
season, have been run ashore, buffetted about, 
and lashed on every side by the dark billows 
that surrounded her. Certain it is, that had 
old and practical pilots retained the helm, free 
from coersion and restraint, that neat rigged 
vessel would have been floating smoothly in 
her natural element, regardless of the threaten- 
ing storm that was seen approaching her. 
“Verbum sat sapiente.” We here disclaim 
finding any fault with the manager, the over- 
sight originated in another quarter, far beyond 
his ability or power to control. If we would 
trace the great fundamental error that has been 
committed to its proper source, We must look 
back to find the ground work that has ocea- 
sioned these difficulties, and produced embar- 
rassments so often deplored. Experience, it 
is said, teaches us wisdom, it at least improves 
the understanding, expands the mind, qualifies 
our thoughts and regulates our action. Letus 
endeavor by past errors to improve the future, 
and to steer clear of those rocks and quicksands 
which have so frequently beset our path, para- 
lized our efforts, and prostrated our best inten- 
tions. We cannot close these remarks and 
admonitions without reminding our readers 
that the stockholders have acted in the kindest 
manner towards the Lessee, inasmuch as they 


have generally relinguished a large amount of 


arrearages, and in reducing very considerably 
the annual rent of the theatre. In a word, 
every indulgence has been given; every rea- 
sonable request has been granted. With these, 
and many other advantages, the manager may 
now look forward with brighter hopes and 
fairer prospects; he can commence again with 
redoubled efforts and renovated strength, con- 
fiding in a liberal public for that support which 
increased exertions and untiring industry justly 
merits and deserves. We will be happy if these 
efforts are crowned with success—should he, 
however, fail in his expectations, no blame or 
eensure under any circumstanees can be attri- 
buted to either agents, stockholders or friends, 
who have used their best endeavors to sustain 
the manager; but the cause must be imputed 
to adverse results and events, over which those 
gentlemen could have no possible participation, 


or control. 
DRAMATICUS. 
OLD FARREN, THE COMEDIAN. 


A CAPITAL GOOD STORY. 

Old Farren! We have an anecdote to tell of 
him that links in with his peculiar individualty so 
strongly, as to enforce the identity upon ali whe 
have ever known; him and fer those who have not 
encountered the historian, this sketch may serve as 
an intreduction. The excellent actor known in 
the South and West for some years as “‘ Old Far- 
ren,” so far from being by any means advanced in 
years, is barely a matured juveillian of thirty, and 
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the remarkable alteration of feature and person, 
which he succeeded in making upun the stage, is 
invariably a subject of surprise among these who 
make his nearer acyuaintance, 

A few years since, when, after his close as stage 
manager of the Bowery, he first appeared im the 
South, a necessity occured which compelled him 
to accompany Power from New Orleans to Nat- 
hez, as a material support in most of the favorite 
es es, in which the popular ( and now lamented) 

rish comedian performed. Farren had not then 
entered the cunnubial precints which he has since 
p:.ssed, and sundry anecdotes of the time, chiming 
in consonancy with this present writing, would 
seem to Jend authority to the opinion that he was 
not exactly the youthful individual likely to be se- 
lected as a model in the way of well regulated and 
prudent habits. 

Conviviality and ill-luck, or treachery at play 
left him with pockets to let only a day or two alter 
his Natchez engagement closed, and he only dis- 
covered that he was ‘‘situated as he was ”’ when 
half way back to New Orleans, and the harsh 
clamor of a hand bell responded throagh the boat, 
accompained by the musical recritative, of ‘* Pas- 
sengers who hav’nt paid their passage, please 
Step up to the Captain’s office and set-ti-/ le.” 

Farren, in some, confusion made-his way to one 
of the clerks and confessed his predic ament. 

“Sir,” said he,“ 1 was positively not aware 
that my funds were exhausted until | thrust my 
hands tn my pockets when the bell rang. | am Mr. 
Farren, of the Camp street ‘Theatre, and request 
only leave to land and cail at the box office, when 
I will at once settle for my passage.” 

The second clerk scanned the individual 
before him, hesitated, looked suspicious, and then 
made the story known to the first clerk, Farren 
went through a second examination and cross- 
questioning. Sharpers and sbuflling fellows of all 
grades and kinds swarmed upon the river at the 
time, and Captains were constantly imposed upon, 

The first clerk thought he had detected a seoun- 
drel, and instantly sent for the Captain.— Poor 
Farren was quite new and green in the southern 
country, and he had heard of unfortunate devils 
being put ashore in swamps, so that he began to 
suffer under decided symptons of trepidation, 
which no doubt the suspicious clerks, was a sure 
indication of guilt. 

The Captain came, and at once pronounced 
the fellow an imposter, saying that Farren of 
the Camp Street theatre, was a man seventy 
years old! ‘The first clerk seconded the asser- 
tion, declaring that he had seen “Old Farren ” 
Pp every night the boat had been in port since 
thé season commenced, and the actor was a 
man old enough to be grandfather to the young 
fellow who was attempting such an imposition. 

“ You’re a fool, sir, as well as a knave,” said 
the Captain, getting exasperated, “and you 
never could have seen Farren in your life, or 
you would not have tried such a ridiculous im- 
posture. I tell you what, my youth, you are 
too green a customer to come it over us with 
quite so shallow a story !” 

Farren forgot the personal insult in the tran- 
scendent compliment paid to his acting, and in 
the unconsciousness of habitual good breeding. 
he made the captain a low bow. ‘This the as- 
tonished commander could understand in no 
other way than as a mockery and insult, and 
instantly ordering out the boat, he exclaimed, 
with a flushed countenance and clenched fist, 
“ By » young gentleman, you go ashore!” 

And ashore the pennyless actor would have 
been thrust had not the critical emergency dic- 





tated to him, at length, a ready method of 


proving his identity. Assuming suddenly, his 
style and manner as an old man upon the 
stage, he again asserted that he was really and 
truly, “Old Farren,” urging the assurance with 
gesture, feature, and peculiar intonation that 
hurled conviction, ike a thunderbolt, at the 
heads of the Captain and his clerks! 

Of course, the matter resulted at once in a 
hearty and general laugh, the Captain, who 
was something of a humorist, declaring that 
he would in future believe it quite possible for 
a man to be his own grandfather! for Farren 
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carried the oldest head apon the youngest 
shoulders he ever saw in his life! 


The Clergy, Actors, and Lawyers —When 
Gariick was, on one occasion, asked bya lergy- 
man how it happened that an audience in a the- 
atre was so often melted into tears by the repre- 
sentation on the stage of matters of mere fiction, 
while the ministers of the Gospel preack Sabbath 
after Sabbath, truths of unquestionable reality 
and of eternal importance, without producing 
the slightest impression on their hearers,—* We 
actors portiay fiction as if it were truth, and you 
clergymen preach truth as if it were fiction.” 1 
have often thought, that if our clergy exhibited 
as much zeal and energy in inculcating the great 
truths of the gospel, as counsel at the bar do in 
behalf of their clients, their ministry would be 
attended with much happier resulis than it usual- 
ly is ‘The fictions of lawand the sophistries to 
which so much animation and energy of manne 
are joined, that they have as in the case of stage 
representations, all the appearance, and often 
produce in the minds of strangers all the effect of 
actual truth.— The Bench and the Bar, by the 
Author hn Random Recollections,”’ 


The following letter was received by William 
B. Wood, Esq. while manager of the Chesnut 
street iheatre. 

New York, December 16, 1828, 

Sire Mr.——I write to you to let you how that 
I have Com Posed a new peace called Eank Roe 
or the Eangean Chea‘e Mr. forst ofered 500 
Dollars for a Eangean Peace i Cold on bim 
after he Came from Philada and he Told me he 
Did ofer 500 Dollars but be was not the Perisen 
that was to Pay for it Mr, forst is gone to Boston 
and Left me to find out how is to Pay for it it is 
fineshed in the indene stil now Mr.——i tel you 
with out flatery that this Pease is worth Taken 
notes of and it Remains with you to in Corege 
Tradged Ritten and i have a nother Coled the 
Camden Butey or the gearle he loved i have 
Som expence to Pay on this Riten and If you 
want them you will have to Send me ten or 
twenty Dollars and if thes Peases ear not aplord 
i Shall Charg you noth for them if you say Rit 
to me and i will Send them By the Steam Bot 
earch Street i have a nother Kiten i will Put it 
out 1829 Coled the Triumps of america win i 
Present this Pease i Shall Bring it my Self and 
Take apeart in it my Self i will be nader the 
necesety of Selen it heare if you do not Sen on 
Dirickley 1 Remain your friend ad. Be 

Dirick your later Chapel Steeet corner of 
Warren street , No 27. 


Master Reed, Emily Reed, and Misses Kinloch. 
—These Lilliputian votaries of the science of 
Terpsichore, aud whe occasionally charm us in 
some favorite dance at the Walout street theatre, 
must have a place in the Mirror, or we shall be 
accused of neglecting our native growth for 
exotics of other climes, Master Reed exhibits 
in his youthful person that matured style of 
dancing we are so apt to admire in those more 
advanced :—he entered the arena with an air 
of confidence, goes manfully to work, and draws 
down the applause of the house by the actual 
beauty and truth of his manner, and not called 
for, as is too often the case, by the partial few. 
Master Reed, young as he is, is a good musician; 
he performs on the violin remarkably well, and 
as we live within hearing distance, and have a 
relish for sweet sounds, we can at least bear 
witness to the rapid improvement he makes. 

Emily Reed is much younger, and the Tam- 
bour Major Jig as danced with her brother, 
would shame many who have long since passed 
their teens, 

There are also the two Miss Kinlochs, whese 
youthful attempts, and graceful efforts in several 
ballet dances, have attracted attention, and 


deserve mention, 
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From our Correspondent. 


BOSTON. 
TREMONT.—Mr. Butler has appeared in 


many of Shakspeare’s characters ; but to slim 
houses. On Monday was produced a new 
tragedy, written by Mr. Gratton, British Con- 
sul for the port of Boston, entitled, “ Ben 
Nasin; or the Saracen. This tragedy was 
written for Edmund Kean ;—it is announced 
for repitition until further notice. 

NATIONAL.—London Assurance still con- 
tinues to attract good houses—it will be laid 
aside this week, to make way for further 
novelties. 

Murdock, one of the very best light come- 
dians of the age, and always excellent in 
juvenile tragedy, has been butchering poor 
Power's characters. He intends to appear as 
Major O'Dogherty, in St. Patrick's Eve ; but 
if he values his professional reputation, he will, 
we hope, alter his intentions. 

Pelby will have a difficulty to fill the place 
of Mrs. Proctor—she was, deservedly, one of 
the greatest favourites that ever appeared be- 
fore a Boston audience. We trust the mana- 
ger will immediately give Mr. Proctor and the 
four children a free Benefit—apart from any 
other consideration, Mrs. P’s own exertions en- 
title him to an overfiowing house—he must 
have it. 





For the Dramatic Mirror. 
THE ADVENTURES OF SIMPEY. 
CHAPTER VII, 

The Widow's Generosity.—Love's Christian 
Spirit made manifest.—A Den—Sailors and Pi- 
rates.— The Departure. 

Mrs, Collins heard the story of Simpey’s un- 
happy condition, and with the feelings of a 
mother sympathized in his misfortune—but for 
William, she insisted on his returning home. 

“Then farewell, Mrs, Collins—give my love to 
Joseph and Jane—good bye, Simpey, our ac- 
quaintance commenced in scrrow, misery and wo 
wemay meet again when the rich cannot opp ress 
us or the saints.”— 

‘Hush, William, do not talk so of your master's 
family in my house—go home like a good boy, as 
you are, and all will be well; I will attend to this 
poor lad, who seems really very ill.” 

William kissed the hand of Mrs. Collins, tears 
rolled down his cheeks, he caught Simpey in his 
arms, hugged him as ifhe were his brother, and 
rushed out of the house. 

There is something terrible in the misfortunes 
ef youth—crime and vice of all grades are con- 
tinually looking out for recruits; and were are they 
to be found, but in places where the star of hope 
has set forever, and cimerian darkness reigns in- 
stead? There was, however, a better trait in the 
character of William—it was ambition! he had in 
his nights of misery some of those bright visions 
which lay before the mental eye the future—the 
vast volume of which had been opened, and in 
the dim perspective, he saw fame, glory and re- 
nown, sporting like motes in asunbean. W as 
but a dream? 

The ursening after the scene we have de- 
scribed, Mr. Love called for William, as Mr Love 
was waiting for that drudge to bring up his boots. 

“ William is not up, sir,” was the answer ofa 

ervant, 

“Not up’—bring me the cowskin, 1 will see 
what ‘ virtue there is in that.” 

In a moment Love was in the wretched garret, 
and close to the wretched bed upon which he 


hought to find his delinquent appren tice—the 
bird had flown, the bed was not the least tumbled. 

“Aha! | see how it is, that was alla trick of the 
villian, the poor boy, stiff, dying fudge! I see it 
all—but does he think to escape me—me, a 
deacon of the church, a communicant, a taker of 
the wine and the bread of life? does he think to 
delude, elude, and preclude me from my right— 
five years to stay, eh? no indeed.” 

With these wise reflections, Love started off in 
pursuit of William, 

We must now call the attention of our readers 
to a house in Shippen street—one of those dens 
of infamy where vice in various forms congregate 
and where virtue is never, or ifseen, to be blasted. 
The air of that neighborhood was contaminated— 
the low frame houses were as Upas trees spreading 
their poison far and wide; lasciviousness sat at 
the door, and welcomed with a smiling face the 
stranger that passed her way. 

There is something terrible in vice made public 
—something hideous when it stalks abroad in 
all the majesty of its power and strength; but oh 
how horrible, when the female form is made the 
tabernacle for its unholy rites; how revolting when 
a female publicly shows herself as the champion 
of its cause. 

In one of those houses a number of persons had 
collected; the sound of music struck upon the ear 
harsh and discordant; yet was it music to their un- 
tutored minds. Numbers were dancing ; others 
lounging about drinking and talking. There 
were two engaged closely in the latter: one was 
a stout, thick-set ill-looking man, with hair 
enough about his face to stuff a cushion for a 
chair—the other was a youth of about eighteen, 
tall, stout, and well made—reader, it was 
Smith! the other was his uncle, 

“Well, neph’y, the thing is settled; we start 
to-morrow morning, precisely at six; I say, tho’, 
as you have more money than you want, hand 
some of it over here; the fact is, boys should’nt 
have too much money, it is injurious to their 
moral character, do you see? 

Smith somewhat reluctantly complied with 
the request of his uncle, and upon the strength 
of which, they took another glass. Another 
glass!—in these two words what a lesson is con- 
tained—thousands of the human family have 
been ruined by—another glass; it is Satan's 
second lesson—it is the second step on the 
downward ladder leading to hell. Another glass! 
curses on the first one—years of health and of 
strength, years of uniterrupted enjoyment of peace 
and happiness—ages of bliss cannot wash away 
the rememberances of, ‘only another glass,’ 
and its consequences! Oh, *‘that men wiil put an 
enemy into their mouths to steal away their 
senses”— could they who are just indulging in 
“another glass” ,have witnessed the agony, the 
horror, and have heard the roans of screaming 
mapiacs—the howls of madness—the writhing 
limbs—the agonising moans of mania potu 
victims, as I have, never would they take “‘unother 
glass!” 


The morning sun rose pure and clear—a little 
brig was seen rounding the point, a mile below 
the city of Philadelphia—the deck was crowded 
with men. One poor boy was seen: the tears 
were streaming from his eyes, his hands were 
clasp'd together—and he seemed as if he had left 
hope behind him in the vast city which lay like 
a lazar house of iniquity on the bright borders of 
Delaware’s noble stream, And yet that boy had 
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neither mother or father, sister nor brother, kin’ 
or kindred tie, to cause a tear, He was an orphan, 
alone, desolate, houseless—~it was William, the 
runaway apprentice of Mr, Love. He was, but he 
knew it not, on board of a brig which was to be- 
come the terror of the sea!—it had those on its 
decks whose hearts were as callous to the cries 
of humanity as were many of their hands red with 
innocent blood. One half of the crew were pirates, 
andhad served under Lafitte, the celebrated 
pirate of the Gulf. 

What a different scene presented itself in the 
house of the widow Collins, on that morning— 
it was a reat little parlor, the breakfast table was 
prepared; at the head of the table sat Mrs Collins; 
beside her her two children,and Simpey at the 
bottom. 

“Your story my son, is a sad one;” (Simpey 
had omitted that part about the will and the tin 
box,) you must remain with us awhile, until 
something can be done—in the meantime don’t 
move out of the house, you must not fall in with 
lawyer Brief.” 

“He will be company for me, won't he mother? 

“Yes, my son.” 

“And me too mother?” 

“Yes, child, if you agree,which I hope you will, 
we shall have quite an agreeable addition toour 
little society.” 

Simpey cried—so much kindness was more 
than his young heart could bear—he arose and 
left the table. 

‘He is a good boy,”’ said the mother. 

“He is a brave boy,’’ cried the son. 

“He is a pretty boy,” whimpered the daughter, 
“ and I love him.” 

Reader, a child spoke these words, but a 


woman’s soul prompted them. 
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